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FOREWORD 

In  presenting  this  exhibition  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  wish  to  express  their  unbounded  gratitude  to  the  institu- 
tions and  collectors  without  whose  generous  co-operation  the 
assemblage  of  these  rare  and  beautiful  objects  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  is  their  hope  that  the  seminar  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibition  will  justify  their  confidence  and  interest.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Hon.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  to  the  City  Council  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery  for  their  unprecedented  action  in  lending,  for  purposes 
of  study  and  classification  at  the  seminar,  the  unique  series  of 
Byzantine  objects  from  the  Walters  Collection. 

The  Museum  is  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  following  persons  and 
institutions  for  invaluable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  the  exhibi- 
tion and  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue:  Professor  James  H. 
Baxter  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland;  Henri  Seyrig, 
Beirut,  Syria;  Jean  Charbonneaux  and  Eustache  de  Lorey,  Paris; 
Mrs.  Barbara  Sessions,  Washington,  D.  C;  Marvin  Chauncey  Ross 
and  C.  Morgan  Marshall,  Baltimore;  Miss  Belle  da  Costa  Greene, 
Miss  Mary  S.  M.  Gibson,  Calvin  S.  Hathaway  and  Herbert  E.  Win- 
lock,  New  York;  Professor  Thomas  S.  Whittemore  and  Seth  T. 
Gano  of  the  Byzantine  Institute;  and  Miss  Mary  T.  Nettleton  of 
Yale  University.  Particular  thanks  are  due  the  Staff  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  and  to  Professor  W.  A.  Campbell,  Field  Director,  and 
the  members  of  the  Antioch  Expedition. 

Those  who  have  had  any  interest  in  the  art  of  this  period  will  of 
course  recognize  that  our  greatest  debt,  one  that  can  never  adequately 
be  repaid,  is  to  Charles  Rufus  Morey,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years 
has  been  America's  foremost  scholar  in  this  field.  Without  his 
vision  Antioch  might  never  have  been  explored,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  this  exhibition  is  based  as  well  as  many  of  the  works  of 
art  included  in  it  might  not  be  available  to  contemporary  scholarship. 

The  catalogue  is  intended  to  serve  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  exhibi- 
tion and  is  in  no  way  definitive.  In  the  case  of  objects  lent  by  dealers 
and  private  collectors  the  dates  and  attributions  of  the  owners 
have  been  given. 

Francis  Henry  Taylor 
Perry  Blythe  Cott 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

TNTIL  recent  years  the  "Dark  Ages,"  that  remote  and  endless 
^■^  period  of  a  thousand  years,  has  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  average  person  with  the  persecution  of  Christians  and  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Only  the  serious  student  of  history,  or  of  the 
history  of  art,  has  realized  the  prodigious  accomplishment  of  these 
centuries,  in  art  and  religion,  and  in  politics  and  economics. 

The  Roman  Empire  fell  of  its  own  weight.  It  was  impossible,  with 
the  inadequate  means  of  communication  at  the  disposal  of  the  imperial 
administration,   to   keep  together  its  far   flung  peoples  with  their 
differences  in  race,  creed  and  political  inheritance.     Civilization —   The  Dark  Ages : 
that  is  Hellenistic-Roman  civilization — crumbled;  but  it  died  slowly.   Period  of  Decline 
The  process  took  place  so  gradually  that  we  see  new  forces  and  new   °f  Koman  Empire 
ideas  emerging  and  rising  as  quickly  as  the  old  institutions  and  beliefs   a"  ,  J7ir  _  0J 

i  r>  111  r    a  i  i>t-  i        Middle  Ages 

were  cast  aside,  From  the  break-up  or  Alexander  s  Empire  in  the 
third  century  b.c.  to  the  First  Crusade  in  1096,  the  period  covered 
roughly  by  this  exhibition,  the  civilized  world  was  completely  trans- 
formed. The  Hellenistic-Roman  pattern  of  supremacy,  based  upon 
Greek  intellectualism — a  rationalism  and  logic  which  was  best 
expressed  in  Greek  architecture  and  Roman  law — was  subjected  to 
the  irrational  mysticism  of  Oriental  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
sense  of  common  law  and  freedom  of  the  individual  on  the  other. 
This  latter  was  the  consuming  passion  of  the  Barbarian  tribes  of 
northern  Europe.  From  the  alternation  of  conflict  and  peaceful 
amalgamation  came  the  great  nations  of  modern  times  and  the 
spiritual  empires  of  Christ  and  Mohammed  which  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

This  drama  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  was  chiefly  centered  in  the  The  Four  Qreat 
four  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world:  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Cities-.  Home, 
and  Byzantium   (Constantinople).     Athens,  though  still  considered  Alexandria, 
sentimentally  the  mainspring  of  Greek  culture,  had  already  sunk  to      ntl0C  \ 
the  level  of  a  provincial  city.     Rome,  the  capital  of  the  West,  is 
familiar  to  every  school  child  as  the  omnipotent  forum  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  seat  of  Latin  Christianity.  As  yet  the  cities  of  Europe  were  not 
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developed,  for  they  were  no  more  than  Visigothic  and  Frankish 
v  villages   built   upon   the  abandoned   camp-sites  of  Roman  Gaul. 

Ravenna,  the  capital  of  the  Exarchate  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centu- 
ries, was  at  best  an  outpost  of  Byzantium,  while  Damascus,  the 
seat  of  the  Caliphate  of  Islam,  was  not  to  flourish  until  the  end  of 
the  seventh.  Alexandria,  the  greatest  metropolis  of  antiquity  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  suffered  an  eclipse  similar  to  that  of  Pergamum 
and  Ephesus.  The  burning  of  the  Museum  and  the  Library  and  the 
violence  and  destruction  of  the  Coptic  Christians,  followed  later  by 
the  violence  of  the  Saracens,  has  forced  us  to  take  our  knowledge  of 
Alexandrian  art  and  manners  from  the  remains  of  the  fashionable 
Italian  resorts  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  where  the  influence  of  the 
African  city  was  very  great. 

Five  years  ago  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  undertook  the  excava- 
tion of  Antioch  and  its  vicinity  in  a  joint  expedition  with  Princeton 
Excavation  University,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  Musees  Nationaux  de 
of  Antioch  France  (Department  of  Classical  Antiquities,  Musee  du  Louvre)  and 
the  Syrian  Government.  The  fruits  of  the  first  five  years  were  divided 
last  summer  among  the  participating  institutions.  The  Worcester 
share  (Nos.  1-12)  is  shown  here  as  the  focal  point  of  this  exhibition. 
The  series  of  mosaics,  ranging  in  date  from  the  first  through  the  sixth 
century,  offers  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  observe  the  development  of  monumental  painting  from 
classical  times  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Hitherto  Antioch  has  been  known  only  from  the  accounts  of  ancient 
authors  and  from  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Crusades.  A  city  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Roman  citizens  (four  times  that  number  if  the  slaves 
are  counted,  as  reported  by  Chrysostom  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.), 
it  is  now  a  Syrian  town  of  scarcely  thirty-five  thousand.  It  was 
Antioch  in  founded  as  a  Greek  city  in  300  b.c.  by  Seleucus  Nicator  and  named 
Hdlenisttcand  £n  konor  of  Antiochus  I.  It  became  immediately  the  stormy  capital 
of  the  troubled  Seleucid  Kingdom  and  later  passed  with  Syria  to 
the  Roman  Republic  in  64  b.c.  In  its  unique  situation  at  the  outlet 
of  the  caravan  route  to  the  sea,  Antioch  became  even  more  cosmo- 
politan and  hybrid  in  its  population  and  its  point  of  view  than  Rome 
or  Alexandria.  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians  and  tribesmen  from  Arabia, 
Hellenized  Jews  from  Alexandria,  Phoenician  merchants  of  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Syrian  coast — all  of  the  mixtures  of  the  Levant  came 
together  on  a  common  footing,     fhe.  Emperors  sought  to  make  this 
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capital,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  world,  an  eastern  Rome.  A 
Roman  forum  was  laid  out;  the  public  buildings  included  a  circus, 
theatres,  race-courses,  market-places  lined  with  porticoes  filled  with 
sculpture,  and  quantities  of  baths  which  were  supplied  by  aqueducts 
that  stretched  for  miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  from  the  springs 
of  Daphne.  "As  an  example  of  town  planning,  ancient  Antioch  was 
probably  finer  than  any  city  in  the  world  today.  Its  main  street  was  a  Antioch,  Third 
corso  four  and  a  half  miles  long.  There  was  a  central  passage  for  horse  Largest  City  of 
traffic  and  chariots,  and  two  covered  colonnades  for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  World 
At  right  angles  to  it  stretched  miles  of  colonnaded  streets  paved  with 
marble,  laid  out  on  the  gridiron  principle  in  emulation  of  Alexandria, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  streets  stood  public  buildings,  market-places, 
temples  and  triumphal  arches.  When  the  sun  shone  on  colored 
fountains  and  gilded  statues,  on  marble  colonnades  and  prancing 
quadriga,  and  on  the  uplifted  gold  trumpets  of  Victories,  the  appear- 
ance of  Antioch  must  indeed  have  been  superb." 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  until  the  rise  of  modern  New  York 
and  Chicago  do  we  find  a  community  so  blatant,  so  wealthy  and  so  Magnificence 
conscious  of  material   comforts.      "Its   inhabitants  enjoyed  central  and  Luxury  of 
heating,  swimming  pools,  plumbing  and  even  flood-lighting.    For  Eastern  Cities 
'with  us,'  wrote  Libanius,  'night  is  distinguished  from  day  only  by 
the  difference  of  the  lighting;  diligent  hands  find  no  difference  and 
forge  on,  and  he  who  will  sings  and  dances,  so  that  Haephestos  and 
Aphrodite  here  share  the  nights  between  them.'  Antioch  was  a  city  of 
consumers.  If  Alexandria  reflected  the  permanent  achievements  of  the 
new  age,  Antioch  reflected  the  transient.   It  was  full  of  rich  aristocrats 
and  nouveaux  riches,  and  of  wealthy,  retired  people  who  sought  there 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world.    Something  that  we  associate  Dissoluteness  of 
with  Venice  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Paris  in  the  nineteenth,  Roman  Society 
and  with  Hollywood  today,  with  its  deification  of  youth  and  beauty, 
distinguished  Antioch  in  the  lifetime  of  Saint  Paul.  It  was  up  to  date, 
amusing,  elegant,  wicked;  and  its  epigrams  could  go  a  long  way  to 
make  or  ruin  a  reputation."1    It  was  the  Broadway  of  the  ancient 
world;  no  actor,  gladiator,  boxer,  or  courtesan  could  hope  for  recogni- 
tion without  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  horsy  young  men  about 
town.  If  one  were  to  believe  the  ancient  authors,  life  at  Antioch  was  a 
combination  of  New  Year's  Eve  and  Saratoga  with  a  touch  of 
surrealism  on  the  side. 

1H.  V.  Morton,  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul. 


Such  a  mixture  of  luxury  and  cynicism  provided  a  fertile  ground 

for  the  reception  of  a  new  faith.     The  teachings  of  Jesus,  brought 

Antioch  by  Saint  Paul,   Saint  Peter    and   Saint    Barnabas   about  a.d.   47, 

Earliest  appealed  to  the  jaded  Antiochene  mind,  which,  already  seeking  salva- 

Christian  Center  t{OIlj  was  greatly  concerned  with  religious  problems.     It  was  "at 

Antioch  that  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians"  (Acts :  XI :  26). 

During  the  next  six  centuries  it  was  to  be  a  center  of  missionary  zeal 

and  theological  controversy.   In  art,  this  emotional  conflict  was  bound 

to  manifest  itself.    One  is  amazed  to  find  in  the  series  of  magnificent 

floors  uncovered  in  the  sumptuous  villas  of  Antioch  and  in  its  gay  ■& 

suburb  Daphne,  a  sense  of  the  tragic  which  persists  in  all  the  works  of 

this  period.    Whether  the  content  is  Pagan  or  Christian,  we  recognize 

here  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  style. 

Antioch  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  the  terrible  earthquake  of 

526  and  Justinian  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  following  year.  Although 

Destroyed  by  the  city  was  immediately  rebuilt,  it  fell  again  to  the  Sasanian  King, 

Eathduake  of  526  Chosroes,   in  538,   and  before  the  Mohammedans  a  century  later. 

Even  its  brilliant  history  during  the  Crusades  never  brought  back  to 

Antioch  its  former  glory. 

When  in  a.d.  330  Constantine  founded  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 

Empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  and  named  it  after  himself, 

he  insured  the  success  of  the  Byzantine  rule  for  a  thousand  years. 

Capital  of  Because  of   the    favorable    position   of   the    city   on  the  highway 

Eastern  Empire  between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  commanded  the  water  passages  between 

at  Constantinople  ^  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  became  at  once  a  logical 

center  for  a  vast  commerce  which  was  protected  by  a  large  army  and 

navy.    The  Byzantine  Empire  enjoyed  a  strong  central  administrative 

government  and  soon  eclipsed  Rome  in  prestige  and  physical  beauty 

as  well  as  in  political  importance.    The  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the 

Byzantine  court,  which  welded  together  the  Graeco-Roman  formulae 

of  the  power  of  the  imperial  republic  (a  tradition  not  unlike  that 

enjoyed  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  today)  with  the  absolute 

and  God-like  majesty  of  the  oriental  potentate,  surpassed  anything  ^ 

which  the  ancient  world  had  known  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

During  the  past  year  the  archaeological  expedition  of  the  University 

of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James 

H.  Baxter  has  excavated  the  area  of  the  imperial  palace  and  has 

brought  to  light  positive  evidences  of  the  sumptuousness  of  the 

court.    Professor  Baxter  has  very  generously  lent  to  the  exhibition 
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drawings  and  photographs  of  the  beautiful  pavement  mosaics  un- 
covered last  summer. 

Justinian  embodied  the  spirit  of  this  Empire  more  than  any  other 
ruler.  In  addition  to  stamping  out  heresies  and  establishing  the  power 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  waged  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the 
Goths  and  the  Barbarians,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  ruling  Italy,  as  well,  from  the  capital 
of  the  Exarchate  at  Ravenna.  The  codification  of  Roman  law  carried 
out  under  his  direction  is  the  basis  for  most  modern  European  justice. 
The  task  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  who  succeeded  him  was,  for 
almost  eight  hundred  years,  the  problem  of  keeping  Justinian's 
conception  of  the  Empire  intact.  With  gradually  diminishing  borders, 
the  Byzantine  Empire  continued  through  the  Crusades  and  finally 
succumbed  to  the  Turks  in  1453.  The  core  of  Byzantine  art  and 
culture,  kept  alive  in  the  Church  despite  the  constant  struggle  with 
Barbarian  and  Moslem,  and  despite  the  moral  degeneration  of  the 
Court  itself,  survived  almost  to  our  times  in  Czarist  Russia. 

The  greatest  monument  of  Byzantine  art  is  the  Church  of  Hagia 
Sophia  (Santa  Sophia)  which  was  erected  by  Justinian  in  547.  Turned 
into  a  Mosque  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  its  magnificent  decora- 
tion was  covered  with  plaster  and  whitewash.  It  is  only  in  the  past 
five  years  that  an  enlightened  Turkish  Government  has  granted 
permission  to  an  American  scholar,  Thomas  S.  Whittemore,  to 
uncover,  clean,  and  preserve  the  wonderful  mosaic  that  embellished 
its  entire  interior  surface.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  show, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  some  of  the  fruits  of 
Mr.  Whittemore's  splendid  work,  an  enterprise  deserving  the  support 
and  recognition  of  the  entire  academic  world. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  contemporary  churches  of  San  Vitale  and 
Sant'  Apollinare  in  Classe  in  Ravenna,  do  we  see  the  composite 
beauty  of  the  Byzantine  tradition  so  wonderfully  expressed.  "It  is 
oriental  in  its  use  of  ornament  and  symbolism,  in  its  reliance  on  color 
and  light  instead  of  plastic  form,  in  its  development  of  the  vault  and 
the  dome  and  in  the  bareness  and  simplicity  of  the  exterior."  Byzan- 
tine architecture  preserved  at  the  same  time  the  Roman-Hellenistic 
type  of  basilica  with  its  range  of  columns  and  its  porticoes;  "it  carried 
on  to  a  certain  extent  the  Hellenistic  ornamental  motifs;  and  it  did  not 
entirely  banish  the  human,  naturalistic,  and  representational  element 
which  had  been  the  essence  of  the  classical  tradition.    Indeed,  the  use 
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of  the  image,  carved  in  relief,  painted,  and  above  all  inlaid  in  mosaic, 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  both  of  Byzantine  art  and  of 
Byzantine  religion . ' ' 2 

While  the  power  of  the  Empire  had  been  quickly  crystallizing  in  the 
great  Eastern  cities  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  the 
process  of  decay  in  the  parent  city  of  Rome  continued  with  frightening 
rapidity.  The  conception  of  a  dyarchy,  which  Theodosius  confirmed 
in  395  by  his  division  of  the  Empire  into  Western  and  Eastern 
Empires  working  in  collaboration  with  each  other,  was  in  a  sense  the 
death  sentence  of  Hellenistic-Roman  civilization.  For  nearly  three 
centuries  the  Emperor  was  either  at  the  battle  front  or  in  the  newly 
established  capital  of  Milan.  He  was  seldom  in  Rome  and  then  only 
for  occasional  triumphs  and  ceremonial  occasions.  Burned  by  Nero 
and  subject  to  other  calamities  such  as  fires  and  pestilence,  the  city 
had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  morale  went  from  bad  to  worse,' 
and  finally  in  476  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  came  to  an  end  with 
the  removal  of  the  last  Emperor  and  the  bestowal  of  his  powers  upon 
the  Emperor  of  the  East.  Italy  became  divided  into  a  series  of  Gothic 
Kingdoms  and  Byzantine  principalities,  and  the  Latin  Empire  was  not 
to  be  restored  until  the  coronation  at  Saint  Peter's,  in  the  year  800,  of 
Charlemagne  as  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 

Although  all  of  the  forces  of  decay  had  been  latent  within  the 
Roman  administration  itself,  the  rapidity  of  Rome's  collapse  was 
accelerated  by  the  Germanic  invasion  of  the  fifth  century.  These 
Barbarians  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  members  of  the  Indo-European 
race,  tall  blonde  Nordics,  who  inhabited  rude  huts  and  caves  and  lived 
a  nomadic  existence  hunting  and  plundering,  had  long  been  a  menace 
to  Rome.  Even  in  the  second  century  the  legions  on  the  borders  had 
felt  the  surging  pressure  of  these  peoples,  and  Hadrian  had  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  limiting  the  Roman  rule  within  the  natural  confines 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  rivers.  First  the  Goths 
under  Alaric  swept  over  Europe  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome  in  410. 
Then  the  Huns,  of  Asiatic  origin,  under  the  terrible  Attila  swept 
down  upon  the  Goths  who  had  settled  in  Spain  and  southern  Gaul, 
and  were  defeated  at  Chalons  in  451.  Throughout  the  century  other 
tribes  fought  for  supremacy,  burning,  plundering  and  destroying  the 
luxurious  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Eastern  Goths  set 
up  a  Kingdom  in  Italy  under  Theodoric;  the  Franks  filtered  slowly 

2R.  Dawson,  The  Making  of  Europe. 
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til  The  Koufaa  Shown  are  only  /pprcwiomtf 


The  Roman  Empire  in  the  Second  Century  a.d. 


The  Roman  Empire  in  the  Fourth -Sixth  Century  a.d. 


The  maps  were  adapted  by  Miss  Edna  McClure  after  Moss, 
The  Birth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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through  the  region  of  the  lower  Rhine  to  merge  with  the  Celts  and 
Latins  into  a  permanent  race — the  French.  The  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes  made  their  settlements  in  England.  The  Vandals,  who  were 
the  last  to  sack  Rome,  in  455,  established  themselves  as  pirates  in  Spain 
and  North  Africa  and  continually  invaded  and  looted  the  south  of  Italy, 
giving  place  finally  to  the  Lombards  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
established  themselves  over  the  entire  peninsula.  Other  Barbarian 
invasions  during  the  next  three  hundred  years  occupied  an  almost 
equally  important  place  in  European  history.  The  Danes  and  other 
Norse  tribes  carried  on  a  series  of  far-flung  predatory  raids  to  Ice- 
land, the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  Greenland  and  throughout 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  northern  Russia.  During  this  later  period  the 
Avars  and  other  Slavic  tribes  in  Bohemia  began  to  push  down  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Danube.  They  in  turn  were  conquered  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  and  early  tenth  centuries  by  the  Magyars  who  settled 
permanently  in  Hungary. 

The  cultures  of  these  several  nomadic  peoples  were  all  very  closely 
akin.  Only  the  expert  or  the  ethnologist  is  able  to  identify  with  any 
certainty,  after  careful  study,  the  grave  objects  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze,  which  are  practically  all  that  is  left  us  of  their  civilization, 
although  in  Scandinavia  magnificent  carvings,  fragments  of  a  richly 
decorated  wooden  architecture,  have  been  preserved.  They  were 
people  who  lived  very  close  to  nature  and  their  art  is  largely  decora- 
tive; nervous  flowing  lines  and  interlacings  with  grotesque  and 
beautiful  use  of  animals  and  animals'  heads.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
and  unique  display  of  this  barbaric  art  in  the  exhibition,  of  which  the 
outstanding  examples  are  the  Visigothic  fibulae  from  the  Walters 
and  Bliss  Collections  (Nos.  86,  90)  and  the  much  earlier  silver  vase 
(No.  66)  from  the  Brummer  Gallery,  found  in  the  Danube. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  barbarism  and  the  decline  of  Roman  power 
rises  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Having  survived  the  awful 
persecutions  of  the  third  century,  Christianity  became  the  state 
religion  through  Constantine's  Edict  of  Milan  in  313.  The  Romans, 
who  saw  about  them  the  decay  of  their  Empire,  lost  faith  in  their 
Pagan  gods  and  turned  to  the  religions  of  Mithras  and  Jesus  for 
salvation.  The  writers  of  the  early  Christian  period  were  deeply 
concerned  with  their  souls,  and  Christianity  finally  won  out  since 
it  promised  a  reward  after  death  for  the  virtuous,  and  a  code  of 
ethics  which  might  lead  the  repentant  sinner  to  eternal  salvation. 


* 
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At  first  the  Church  and  State  co-operated,  for  the  Church  was  depend- 
ent on  the  Emperor,  who  rewarded  it  and  punished  its  enemies.    But, 
as  the  Empire  grew  weaker  from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  the 
Church    gradually    asserted    its    independence    and   assumed   certain 
functions  of  the  Government  such  as  the  administration  of  public 
charities,  courts  of  chancery  and  education,  and  the  supervision  of  Christianity 
moral  codes  and  police.    The  prestige  of  the  Church  was  largely  in-  Becomes  State 
vested  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Leo  I  enunciated        lgu 
the  "doctrine  of  Petrine  supremacy"  (based  upon  St.  Matthew :  XVI :  ««pc£ri-wc 
13-20)  which  made  the  Pontiff  not  only  Primate  among  the  Bishops  of  Supremacy' 
the  Church,  but  their  supreme  ruler,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  claim 
was  achieved  in  the  life  and  work  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth  Qregory 
century,  who  revolutionized  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  the  Qreat 
city  of  Rome,  made  peace  with  the  Lombards,  converting  their  king, 
and  established  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  civilizing  process,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  legions,  now  passed  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church.  The  establishment  of  the  monastic  order  of  Saint  Benedict  Importance  of  the 
under  Pope  Gregory  made  possible  the  dissemination  of  art  and  culture  Monastic  Orders 
as  well  as  religion  to  the  Barbarians.  Taking  with  them  from  the 
Mother  House  at  Monte  Cassino  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  and  copies  of  the  Rule,  these  Benedictine  monks 
became  the  light  to  illumine  the  Dark  Ages.  They  were  the  educated 
men  of  their  time.  Establishing  monasteries  throughout  western 
Europe  and  Britain,  they  were  largely  responsible  for  the  direction 
which  medieval  feudal  civilization  was  to  follow  and  their  beauti- 
fully illustrated  books,  copied  again  and  again,  were  the  source  books 
for  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  art  of  this  period  without  first  Characteristics 
comprehending  the  political,  religious,  and  social  history  of  these  of  the 
times.  Early  Christian  art  was  never  in  itself  a  wholly  new  expression.   Alexandrian 
It  was  the  transformation  of  Hellenistic-Roman  ideals  and  symbols 
into  the  terms  of  a  world  that  was  part  Nordic,  part  Oriental. 

The  Latin  element,  derived  in  its  final  analysis  from  the  last  fiush 
of  Graeco-Roman  art  at  Alexandria,  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
representation.  Figures  moved  in  real  space;  the  conception  was  the 
survival  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  rational  man,  untrammeled  by  the 
joys  or  vicissitudes  of  everyday  life.  One  is  struck  in  ancient  Greek 
art  with  the  absence  of  environment  and  the  impersonality  of  the 
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persons  portrayed.  But  with  the  contacts  of  Hellenism  with  the  East, 
Greek  art  becomes  more  definite,  the  sense  of  pain  creeps  in.  One  is 
more  conscious  of  the  individual.  To  the  Romans,  a  thoroughly 
practical  people,  it  was  necessary  for  art  to  perform  the  civic  function 
of  recording  events  and  of  proclaiming  the  glory  of  the  Caesars,  a 
circumstance  which  developed  a  narrative  style  which  was  best 
expressed  in  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Column  of  Trajan  in  Rome. 
Sculpturally  speaking,  the  period  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  century 
marks  the  decay  of  this  illusionistic  and  narrative  style.  A  parallel 
decay  takes  place  in  painting  and  in  the  minor  arts. 

But  just  as  the  Byzantine  Empire  triumphed  politically  after  the 
ecme  of  encj  Q£  ^  fourth  century,  so  did  its  art.    Christianity,  which  in  itself 

luusionism  ,  r       .         .  ,  ,  .  .  . .  (1  . 

and  Rise  of  was  an  amalgam  °*  oriental  mysticism  with  an  Hellenistic-Jewish 
the  Neo- Attic  philosophy  (based  on  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life), 
Style  was  interpreted  to  the  East  in  different  terms,  terms  which  were  more 
easily  comprehended  by  the  orientals,  who,  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, had  transformed  Hellenism.  The  Byzantines  had  a  totally 
different  conception  of  space.  As  Professor  Morey  has  said  so  well : 
"Alexandria,  in  late  antiquity,  was  the  stronghold  of  what  there 
was  of  realism,  and  of  the  realization  of  space,  in  Hellenistic  art. 
The  conceptions  of  the  Alexandrian  school  are  well  reflected  in  the 
paintings  of  Pompeii;  there  we  can  see  the  freedom  with  which  the 
movement  and  posture  of  the  human  figure  were  rendered,  the 
expansiveness  with  which  its  surroundings  were  conceived— in 
short — the  three  dimensionality  of  the  world  as  viewed  by  these 
sophisticated  artists,  seeking  as  metropolitan  genius  has  ever  sought, 
an  escape  to  the  'open  spaces'  from  the  complications  and  irritations  of 
city  life.  In  Greece  and  Asia  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  last 
phase  of  Hellenism  takes  a  negative  turn;  evoking  the  past,  it  seeks  by 
imitation  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  art  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  before  our  era.  This  classic  style  was  two-dimensional, 
eschewing  depth  of  background  and  shutting  in  the  space  by  an 
architectural  treatment  or  by  a  sheer  neutral  wall. 

"There  could  be  no  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  styles  was  to 
become  the  principal  artistic  vehicle  of  the  new  religion.  Christian 
hope  was  fixed  for  the  next  world,  not  on  this;  its  conceptions  of 
ultimate  reality  transcended  material  experience.  As  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  mysteries  depicted  was  better  understood,  there 
was  not  felt  the  same  need  for  minutely  concrete  representations,  nor 
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the  same  desire  for  that  illusion  of  material  existence  which  could  be 
imparted  by  the  Alexandrian  indications  of  specific  locality  and  time. 
The  trend  of  Christian  style  was  therefore,  in  the  main,  toward  the  two 
dimensional,  Neo-Attic  wing  of  Graeco-Roman  art."3 

This  point  of  view  which  dominated  Christian  art  may  be  already 
observed  in  the  Pagan  mosaics  of  Antioch,  in  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  of  M.  de  Lorey  in  the  Great  Ommayad  Mosque  at  Damas- 
cus, the  first  Islamic  monument  (a.d.  710).  But  it  is  the  larger 
purpose  of  this  exhibition  to  show  the  earlier  factors  which  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  Christian  style  as  well  as  the  later  political  and 
ethnic  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  Latin 
and  the  Neo-Attic  styles  in  the  Carolingian  Renaissance  and  from 
which  arose  the  great  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches  of  France.  It 
was  the  final  triumph  of  color  and  soaring,  infinite  space  over  the 
practical  limitations  of  material  realism. 

The  objects  in  the  exhibition  cover  a  wide  range  of  centuries  and 
peoples.  Except  for  two  rooms  in  the  Morgan  Wing  at  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  where  there  is  a  superb  group 
of  works  of  art  of  this  period,  there  is  no  place  in  America  today 
where  students  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  it. 
The  Byzantine  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1931  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  one  cannot  really  understand  the 
art  of  the  East  except  in  contrast  with  the  parallel  development  in 
the  West.  It  is  our  hope  that,  by  bringing  together  into  a  visually 
comprehensive  group  these  objects  of  an  involved  era  of  one 
thousand  years,  the  Museum  has  performed  a  useful  service.  Possibly 
this  introduction,  too,  may  be  of  use  to  a  generation  which  has 
always  meant  to  read  its  Gibbon  but  has  never  yet  got  around  to  it. 

3C.  R.  Morey,  Christian  Art. 
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CATALOGUE! 

PAINTING 

Fresco  and  mosaic  were  employed  in  antiquity  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  houses  and  public  buildings.  Mosaic,  because  of  its 
durability,  was  reserved  for  the  covering  of  floors  while  painting 
embellished  wall  surfaces.  From  Roman  times  on  both  of  these  media 
continued  to  function  as  the  hand-maidens  of  architecture,  although 
mosaic  gradually  tended  to  supplant  fresco  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  walls  of  more  important  buildings,  such  as  the  great  Christian 
edifice  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

Mosaic  is  made  up  of  small  cubes  of  hard  stone  or  glass  paste  of 
various  colors,  which  are  applied  to  the  background  in  a  layer  of 
cement.  Often  the  paste  is  underlaid  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold  or 
silver  which  adds  to  the  sumptuous  effect  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Hellenistic  period  the  style  of  mosaic  decoration  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  contemporary  impressionistic  method  of  painting, 
especially  in  vogue  in  Alexandria.  This  illusionistic  treatment  of 
figures  and  ornamental  motives  slowly  gave  way,  in  the  ensuing 
centuries,  to  a  less  realistic  rendering  of  form  accompanied  by  a 
certain  stiffness  and  rigidity  that  fittingly  conformed  to  the  material 
in  which  the  work  was  executed.  By  the  fifth  century  mosaic  was  no 
longer  a  translation  of  painting  into  stone  but  rather  an  art  in  itself. 

1.  *PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  representing  a  symposium  with  Herakles  and 

Dionysos  within  a  bordered  panel.    72  inches  x  73^  inches. 

From  the  triclinium  of  a  villa  at  Antioch. 

I  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

2.  *PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  representing  the  two  actors,   Parthenope  and 

Meteochos,  standing  within  a  decorative  border.    92  inches  x  94  inches. 

From  the  triclinium  of  a  villa  at  Antioch. 

II— III  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


fAn  asterisk  before  the  title  indicates  that  the  object  is  illustrated. 
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*BORDER  FRAGMENT  FROM  A  PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  represent- 
ing possibly  two  actors.  The  figure  on  the  left  carries  the  thyrsos  peculiar 
to  Dionysos.  The  central  panels  of  this  mosaic,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Museum  in  Antioch,  Syria,  are  devoted  to  dramatic  representations 
of  Dionysos  and  the  Panther.    37%  inches  x  113  inches. 


From  a  villa  at  Antioch. 
Circa  a.d.  300. 


Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


4.  *MOSAIC  FRAGMENT  representing  Hermes  with  the  infant  Dionysos 
who  is  shown  wearing  a  circular  nimbus.  This  is  the  iconographic 
prototype  of  the  medieval  representation  of  Saint  Christopher  and  the 
infant  Jesus.    115  inches  x  74  inches. 

From  a  villa  at  Antioch. 

Dated   by  Constantinian   coins   found   on   top    of  it,  second    quarter, 
IV  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


5,  6,  7,  8.  *PANEL  AND  BORDER  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  PAVEMENT 
MOSAIC.  In  the  central  panel  three  ladies  are  seated  before  a  table 
covered  with  victuals.  To  the  left  one  of  them  is  reading  from  a  scroll 
while  the  figure  in  the  center  is  holding  a  wreath  above  her  head.  In 
the  upper  right  corner  are  two  Greek  inscriptions  MNHMOSTNE  (Mother 
of  the  Muses)  and  AlfiXIA  (party).  In  all  probability  an  important 
literary  symposium  is  here  recorded.  Two  extensive  areas  in  the 
upper  left  and  lower  right  corners  have  been  restored.  The  border 
panels  represent  female  personifications  of  ArfiPA  (Market-place), 
ETKAPniA  (Abundance  of  the  harvest),  XEIMflN  (Winter),  and 
TPOIIH  XEIMEPINH  (Winter  solstice).  The  dimensions  of  the  central 
panel  are  71 3^  inches  x  106  inches.    The  border  is  31  inches  high. 

From  a  villa  at  Antioch. 

V  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


9.  *BORDER  FRAGMENT  FROM  A  PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  represent- 
ing  a  basket  of  grapes  between  affronted  peacocks.  In  the  rinceau  of  the 
vine  are  a  goat  and  a  cock.  Above  a  guilloche  pattern,  below  a  ribbon 
decoration.  Although  the  subject  seems  to  have  no  Christian  symbolism 
the  iconography  is  frequently  seen  in  Ravenna  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  where  the  basket  is  replaced  by  a  chalice  or  vase  and  the  peacock, 
formerly  the  classical  symbol  of  Hera,  becomes  the  symbol  of  the 
Resurrection.    46  inches  x  150  inches. 

From  a  villa  at  Antioch  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  a.d.  526. 

V  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
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io.  *PAVEMENT  MOSAIC.  In  the  center  of  a  geometrical  design,  often 
found  in  Coptic  and  Syrian  tapestries  of  the  period,  is  a  medallion  with 
a  female  portrait  inscribed  KTICIC  (Foundation).  The  latter  personified 
the  foundation  of  a  house.  This  type  of  medallion  had  for  the  late 
antique  world  much  the  same  significance  as  the  corner-stone  of  a 
modern  building.  Frequently  a  portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  house  was  used. 
The  outer  border  of  ducks  and  lotus  flowers  recalls  the  mosaic  border 
in  the  apse  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Rome.   113  inches  x  113  inches. 

From  a  villa  in  Antioch  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  526. 

V  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

11.  *BORDER  FRAGMENT  OF  A  PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  representing 

a  design  of  affronted  rams'  heads  above  an  open  book;  a  lotus  flower 
grows  out  of  the  book  which  appears  to  have  wings.  The  symbolism 
remains  unexplained.  The  same  border  appears  around  the  "Phoenix 
mosaic"  acquired  by  the  Louvre  from  these  excavations.  30  inches  x 
82^  inches. 

From  a  villa  in  Antioch  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  526 

V— VI  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

12.  *LARGE  PAVEMENT  MOSAIC  (see  frontispiece).     This  great  panel. 

the  largest  mosaic  in  any  museum  of  America  or  Western  Europe, 
represents  a  combination  of  the  Hellenistic  tradition  with  Asiatic  art. 
The  central  hunter  is  possibly  a  Byzantine  ruler  or  a  mythological 
personage  surrounded  by  animals.  The  four  outside  panels  are  devoted 
to  scenes  of  the  chase.  Both  in  composition  and  detail  one  is  reminded  of 
Sasanian  silver  dishes  and  sculptured  panels.    20  feet  5  inches  x  23  feet, 

Found  in  a  villa  in  Antioch  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  526. 

Early  VI  Century  a.d.  The  mosaic  shows  close  similarity  to  the 
hunting  mosaic  found  in  Apamea,  dated  before  a.d.  539  (851  in  the 
Sasanian  chronology)  cf.  Mayence,  Mosaique  d'Apamee  in  the  Bulletin 
des  Musees  I{pyaux  du  Cinquentenaire,  Brussels,  3e  serie  VIII  (1936), 
p.  10  ff. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

13.  *GROUP  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  MO- 

SAICS OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
EXCAVATED  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1936. 

The  original  mosaics  date  from  the  IV— VI  Century. 

Lent  by  Professor  J.  H.  Baxter  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

14.  *FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTION  IN  MOSAIC  OF  A  DECORATION 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  VITALE  AT  RAVENNA  representing 
the  Emperor  Justinian  with  Archbishop  Maximianus  and  attendants 
presenting  offerings.    104  inches  x  144  inches. 

The  original  panel  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  VI  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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15.  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTION  IN  MOSAIC  OF  A  DECORATION 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  VITALE  AT  RAVENNA  representing 
the  Empress  Theodora  with  the  ladies  of  her  court  presenting  offerings. 
104  inches  x  144  inches. 

The  original  panel  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  VI  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

16.  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTION  IN  MOSAIC  OF  A  DECORATION 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANT'  APOLLINARE  NUOVO  AT 
RAVENNA  representing  the  Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes.  40  %  inches  x 
52  inches. 

The  original  dares  from  circa  a.d.  500. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

17.  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTION  IN  MOSAIC  OF  A  DECORATION 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANT'  APOLLINARE  NUOVO  AT 
RAVENNA  representing  the  Separation  of  the  Sheep  from  the  Goats 
(Saint  Matthew:  XXV:  33).    41  inches  x  57 H  inches. 

The  original  dates  from  circa  a.d.  500. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

18.  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTION  IN  MOSAIC  OF  A  DECORATION 

IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANT'  APOLLINARE  NUOVO  AT 
RAVENNA  representing  Saint  Agnes.    102  inches  x  39]^  inches. 

The  original  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  VI  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

19.  *GROUP  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  MO- 

SAICS OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  HAGIA  SOPHIA  AT  CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

The  original  mosaics  date  from  the  VI  through  the  XII  Century. 

Lent  by  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University 


20.  *GROUP  OF  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  MOSAIC  DECORA- 
TIONS OF  THE  MOSQUE  OF  THE  OMMAYADS  AT  DA- 
MASCUS. These  mosaics  decorated  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  of  the 
colonnade  and  include  representations  of  tall  trees  and  towns.  Under 
the  entrance  portico  was  discovered  a  very  large  panel  upon  which  is 
depicted  a  series  of  towns,  pavilions  and  imaginary  buildings  separated 
by  a  row  of  magnificent  trees. 

The  original  mosaics  date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  VIII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Institut  franqais  aV art  et  d '  archeologie  musulmans, 
Damascus,  through  the  courtesy  of  Eustache  de  Lorey 
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21.  *PAINTED  TILE  with  the  bust  of  a  man,  HAI0A12P0S  AKT0API2 
(Hcliodorus,  the  scribe)  according  to  the  Greek  inscription.  12  inches  x 
17  inches. 

From  the  House  of  the  Roman  Scribes,  Dura-Europos. 

Dated  before  a.d.  256. 

Lent  by  the  Qallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 


22.  *FRAGMENT  OF  A  WALL-PAINTING  with  representations  of  a 
banquet  scene  showing  Sol  and  Mithras  on  a  couch.  19^  inches  x 
24  inches. 

From  the  Mithraeum,  Dura-Europos. 

a.d.  209-211. 

Lent  by  the  Qallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 


23.  *MUMMY  PORTRAIT  representing  a  woman.     12%  inches  x  7%  inches. 

From  the  Fayoum. 
II  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

24.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  MUMMY  PORTRAIT  representing  a  woman. 

7^  inches  x8j^  inches. 

From  the  Fayoum. 
II  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

25.  MUMMY  PORTRAIT  representing  a  man.    12%  inches  x  9  inches. 

From  the  Fayoum. 
II  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
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ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  texts  of  ancient  books  were  illustrated  by  paintings  as  we 
know  from  the  few  manuscripts  that  have  come  down  through  the 
centuries,  notably  the  two  famous  Vatican  Vergils.  This  practice 
continued  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  monastic  scriptoria  where  the 
various  books  used  in  the  religious  service  were  embellished  with 
splendid  illuminations.  Conceived  in  a  sumptuous  style,  these  manu- 
scripts with  their  vellum  pages,  frequently  stained  a  deep  purple,  were 
illustrated  with  various  subjects  painted  in  gouache  and  often  set  i 

against  a  gold  background.  Chapter  heads  and  titles  were  decorated 
with  motives  of  geometrical  origin  or  borrowed  from  fauna  and  flora. 
Bindings  were  covered  with  rare  silks  and  enriched  by  gold  or  silver 
plaques  set  with  precious  stones  or  enclosing  carved  ivory  panels. 

26.  *THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  Written  and  illuminated  about  850  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  Lake  Constance  in  northeast 
Switzerland.  In  Latin.  224  leaves  and  8  incipit  pages  and  canon  tables 
written  in  gold  and  silver  upon  purple  backgrounds.  The  upper  cover 
of  the  manuscript  was  executed  about  875  in  Northern  France,  probably 
in  the  same  atelier  and  by  the  same  hand  which  produced  the  gold  upper 
cover  of  the  Codex  Aureus  (Clm.  14000)  in  Munich,  which  was 
written  for  Charles  the  Bald.  The  lower  cover  was  probably  executed 
at  St.  Gall  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  (circa  825-850).    12^  g 
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inches  x  10  inches. 
St.  Gall. 
IX  Century. 


Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  1) 


27.  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  In  Latin.  188  leaves.  4  full-page  miniatures, 
4  elaborate  incipit  pages,  and  decorated  canon  tables.  The  entire  text  is 
written  in  gold.  This  is  the  only  authenticated  Reims  Gospel-book  of 
the  period  which  contains  all  four  pictures  of  the  Evangelists;  the 
Hincmar  Bible  at  Reims  preserves  one  only.  The  manuscript  remained 
at  Reims  until  about  1790,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  arms  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Remi  on  the  back  of  the  late  eighteenth-century  binding.  12  %  inches 
x  10  inches. 


Reims. 

IX  Century. 


Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  72.8) . 


28.  BEATUS  OF  LIEBANA.  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 
In  Latin.  300  leaves.  Miniatures:  4  double-page,  38  full-page,  50 
smaller  ones,  and  numerous  decorative  ornaments.  This  is  the  earliest 
of  the  known  Beatus  manuscripts  and  heads  those  of  the  "first  class" 
listed  by  Henry  A.  Sanders  in  his  recent  publication  of  the  Beatus  texts. 
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According  to  the  subscription  on  fol.  293,  it  was  illuminated  about  926 
by  one  Maius,  or  Magius,  at  the  command  of  an  Abbot  Victor,  in  the 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  (possibly  the  monastery  of  San 
Miquel  de  Escalada,  near  Leon,  Spain).  The  date  in  the  subscription  has 
been  interpreted  as  894  by  some  scholars.    15  inches  xn^  inches. 

Spain,  possibly  Leon. 

Early  X  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  644) 

29.  SYNAXARY.    In  Coptic  (Sahidic).    77  leaves  with  1  full-page  miniature 

(frontispiece)  and  two  decorated  column-heads.  The  text  consists 
of  eulogies  on  the  Virgin  by  Demetrius,  archbishop  of  Antioch,  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  The  manuscript  is  dated  913  (914)  in  the  colophon, 
which  states  that  it  was  executed  by  the  deacons  Kalamon  and  Stephen 
for  presentation  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Theotokos  (the  Blessed 
Virgin)  of  Apa  Selbane  in  the  Fayoum.  The  binding  is  original. 
1 3  %  inches  x  9  Y%  inches. 

Egypt  (Coptic). 

X  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  $97). 

30.  DIOSCORIDES.    In  Greek.     385  leaves.     Numerous  unframed  illustra- 

tions. Written  and  illuminated  in  Constantinople  early  in  the  tenth 
century.  Nearly  every  page  exhibits  a  painted  representation  of  plant, 
vine,  animal,  reptile,  or  fish  life,  as  well  as  containers  for  oils,  drugs,  etc. 
The  text  comprises  an  alphabetically  arranged  and  illustrated  Herbal, 
treatises  on  the  medical  properties  of  oils,  woods,  etc.;  on  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  and  paraphrases  of  the  Theriaka  and  the  Alexipharmaka 
of  Nicander  and  of  the  Haliutika  of  Oppian.    1 1  Y>  inches  x  1 4  Y2  inches. 

Byzantine. 

X  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  652) 

31.  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.     In  Latin.     201   leaves.     No  miniatures;  16 

decorated  canon  tables,  17  illuminated  introductory  pages  to  the 
Gospels,  and  1  ornamented  initial.  Formerly  called  the  Quedlinburg  or 
Wernigerode  Gospels.  There  are  no  pictures,  but  the  manuscript  is 
richly  decorated  with  seventeen  full-pages  having  large  initials  and 
text  on  grounds  of  shaded  purple  vellum,  some  of  which  show  the 
influence  of  oriental  textile  designs.  Similar  manuscripts  are  Wolfen- 
biittel  ms.  2868,  Egerton  768  in  the  British  Museum,  and  four  isolated 
leaves  in  the  library  of  A.  Chester  Beatty,  London. 

Prof.  Adolph  Goldschmidt's  designation  of  a  "Weser  Group"  to  include 
the  manuscripts  of  this  school  has  generally  been  accepted.  The  style 
may  have  originated  in  an  East  Franconian  centre  deriving  from  French 
Carolingian  schools  of  illumination.  Reasons  for  more  definite  localiza- 
tion in  the  Monastery  of  Corvey  are  summarized  by  Dr.  Boeckler  in  his 
Abendldndische  Miniaturen,  p.  51.    13  %  inches  x  10  inches. 

Old  Saxony  (Westphalia). 

X  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  755) 
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32.  *LECTIONARY.  In  Greek.  378  leaves.  5  large  and  21  small  miniatures. 
Probably  executed  in  the  Imperial  atelier  at  Constantinople.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  small  group  of  manuscripts,  containing  in  addition  to  the 
main  illumination,  marginal  miniatures  of  delicate  execution;  to  this 
group  belong  the  Vienna  Gospels  theol.  gr.  154,  the  Athens  Lectionary 
68,  and  Paris  suppl.  gr.  27.    13^  inches  x  10  inches. 

Byzantine  (probably  Constantinople). 

XI  Century. 

Lent  by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Ms.  No.  6^g) 


SCULPTURE 

In  sculpture  the  profound  change  from  Hellenistic  art  to  that  of  the 
early  medieval  period  is  clearly  marked.  Naturalism  and  the  plastic 
representation  of  the  figure  gradually  disappear.  Oriental  influence  is 
responsible  for  coloristic  effects,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  create  in 
terms  of  light  and  shade.  The  drill  is  used  extensively  to  deepen 
shadows  and  further  accentuate  the  strong  contrasts  of  darks  and  high- 
lights.  Colored  stones  such  as  porphyry,  verde  antico,  marbles,  and 
alabaster  are  employed  to  lend  color  to  conceptions  that  are  more 
pictorial  than  sculptural.  Wood  was  carved  in  low  relief  for  doors, 
iconastases  and  liturgical  furniture.  The  repertory  of  designs  includes 
stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  decorative  motives 
inspired  by  antique  models  or  the  barbaric,  linear  style  of  Europe. 

Ivory  carvings  demonstrate  the  persistence  of  relief  sculpture  on 
objects  of  small  dimensions  such  as  diptychs  and  plaques  for  book 
covers.  Steatite,  greenish  in  color,  was  later  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Semi-precious  stones  including  sardonyx,  chalcedony,  onyx,  agate 
and  crystal  were  delicately  cut  in  cameo  or  intaglio  with  religious 
scenes  or  busts  of  personages. 


33.  *DRAPED  TORSO    IN  GREEK    MARBLE  representing  the  Goddess 
Hygeia.    Over  life-size.    Height,  6  feet,  1  inch. 

Found  at  Antioch  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Asklepios 
in  1936,  together  with  a  foot  and  base  of  a  statue  (presumably  a  figure 
representing  Asklepios) . 

II  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
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34-  *RELIEF  SCULPTURE  with  a  representation  of  the  Camel  God,  Arsu, 
astride  a  dromedary  which  stands  at  the  left  before  an  altar.  A  solar 
rosette  and  crescent  proclaim  the  divinity  of  the  rider. 

From  the  Temple  of  Adonis,  Dura-Europos. 

Second  half  of  the  II  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Qallcry  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 

35.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  RELIEF  SCULPTURE  with  a  female  head  sur- 

mounted by  a  headdress  in  the  form  of  a  crenellated  wall.  It  is  pre- 
sumably Artargatis-Astarte  represented  as  the  Tyche  (personification) 
of  a  city.  The  head  of  the  goddess  is  flanked  by  doves  in  high  relief. 
5  inches  x  10  inches. 

From  the  Temple  of  Adonis,  Dura-Europos. 

II  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Qallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 

36.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  COLUMNAR  SARCOPHAGUS  with  a  head 

wearing  a  pileus.    20^  inches  x  33  inches. 


Asia  Minor. 
II  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


37.  LIMESTONE  CAPITAL  with  acanthus  leaves.    Height,  19  3^  inches. 

Found  in  Antioch. 

Ill  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

38.  LIMESTONE  CAPITAL  with  acanthus  leaves.    Height,  11  inches. 

Found  in  Antioch. 

Ill  Century  a.d. 

Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 

39.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  SARCOPHAGUS  in  marble  with  a  representation 

of  Christ,  seated.    Height,  24^  inches. 

Italy. 

Ill  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 

40.  *ORPHIC  BOWL,  ALABASTER,  hand-carved  for  an  Orphic  cult  cere- 

mony with  sixteen  stiffly  standing  nude  figures  (votaries),  male  and 
female,  around  an  omphalos  encircled  by  a  dragon  god.  On  the  outside 
are  four  Erotes  blowing  long  seashell  trumpets,  as  heralds  of  Phanes, 
the  dragon  god  within.    Three  of  the  four  parts  of  the  inscriptions  are 
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lines  from  Orphic  hymns  to  the  sun,  quoted  by  Macrobius,  and  the 
fourth  is  from  a  monologue  in  the  lost  Melanippe  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  World-Egg  was  related.  It  is 
a  unique  representation  of  a  cult  scene  of  the  jealously  concealed  Orphic 
mysteries.  See  Delbriick  and  Vollgraff,  "An  Orphic  Bowl,"  in  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  LIV  (1934),  pp.  129-139.  Height,  8  centi- 
meters; Diameter,  22  centimeters. 

From  Syria  or  Anatolia. 

Circa  III— VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 

41.  *MARBLE  HEAD  OF  A  BEARDED  MAN.    Height,  10  inches.  C 

From  Rome. 

First  quarter  of  the  IV  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 

42.  LIMESTONE  SLAB  decorated  with  a  conventionalized  lion  and  palm 

tree  on  either  side  of  a  lamb.  In  the  center,  above  the  lamb,  is  a  human 
head  with  a  cross  on  the  forehead.    11M  inches  x  28  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 


43.  LIMESTONE  GRAVE  STELE  representing  a  small,  nude  male  figure 
bearing  a  branch  in  his  right  hand  and  wearing  a  laurel  crown;  the  figure 
stands  in  an  aedicula  with  triangular  gable  resting  upon  twisted  columns 
and  bearing  a  Greek  epitaph  and  the  anhji  cross.    1 5  inches  xnj^  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 


44.  LIMESTONE  LINTEL  decorated  in  low  relief  with  a  pair  of  animals, 
affronted,  against  a  background  of  acanthus  leaves.  Above  is  a  bead 
and  reel  molding  and  a  meander  enclosing  rosettes  and  leaves.  1 1  inches 
x  22  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 


45.    LIMESTONE  SLAB  decorated  with  a  pair  of  doves  flanking  a  chalice, 
enclosed  in  an  interlaced  design.    8  inches  x  23^  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 
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46.  LIMESTONE  FRIEZE  with  a  decoration  of  a  camel  attacked  by  a  lion 
and  another  animal,  against  a  background  of  flowering  trees.  12  3^  inches 
x  27  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 


47.  LIMESTONE  FRIEZE  decorated  in  low  relief  with  a  pair  of  deer,  adossed, 

and  with  a  cross  in  the  center  supported  by  a  band  from  each  of  the 
animal's  necks.  At  each  end  a  flowering  tree.  12^  inches  x  25  inches. 
From  Egypt  (Coptic). 

V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 

48.  *LIMESTONE  SLAB  with  a  highly  conventionalized  design  in  low  relief 

of  two  deer  in  the  midst  of  a  grape  vine.    14^  inches  x  39  M>  inches. 

From  Egypt  (Coptic). 

VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 

49.  *LIMESTONE  FRIEZE  with  a  figure  holding  a  cross  in  the  center  flanked 

by  a  pair  of  lions.    13  inches  x  23  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic), 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekjan 


50.    ALABASTER    CAPITAL    with    ornamental    designs    carved    in    relief. 
Height,  14  inches. 


From  Syria. 

VIII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


51.  *MARBLE  TRANSENNA  carved  in  low  relief  with  a  tree  having  three 
branches  on  each  side.    26^  inches  x  41  }/i  inches. 


From  Southern  Italy. 
VIII— IX  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


52.  *MARBLE  TRANSENNA  carved  in  low  relief  with  a  tree  in  the  center 
and  a  fantastic  animal  at  each  side  of  it.    23^  inches  x  49  inches. 


From  Benevento,  near  Naples. 
VIII— IX  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 
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53-  *HARD-STONE  SLAB  ornamented  in  low  relief  with  a  hunting  scene 
depicting  hunters,  with  bows  and  arrows,  pursuing  wild  boars.  See 
F.  Sarre,  Der  Kiosk,  von  Konia.    g}/2  inches  x  38^  inches. 

Armenian,  from  a  mosque  at  Kubatscha,  Daghestan. 

XI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dikran  Q.  Kelekian 

54.  *UPPER  PORTION  OF  A  WINDOW  ornamented  with  a  horseman  in 

high  relief  in  the  center.  The  border  is  composed  of  a  palmette  and 
interlace  design.  See  F.  Sarre,  Der  Kiosk,  von  Konia.  28^  inches  x 
4634  inches. 

Armenian,  from  a  mosque  at  Kubatscha,  Daghestan. 

XI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dikjran  Q.  Kelekjan 

55.  *MARBLE  BUST  OF  A  QUEEN  wearing  a  crown.     It  was  originally 

inlaid  with  stones,  the  eyes  being  formed  by  inlays  of  lead.  The  robe 
is  carved  to  represent  embroidery  around  the  neck  and  in  the  front. 
Height,  20  Y2  inches. 


From  South  Italy  (Basilicata?) . 
Beginning  of  the  XIII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


56.     IVORY  PLAQUE,   representing  St.  John  the  Evangelist  dictating  his 
gospel  to  Prochoros.    2%  inches  x  3^  inches. 


From  the  vicinity  of  Damascus. 
V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


57.  *IVORY  PYXIS  with  a  representation  of  Moses  receiving  the  Law  and 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  The  original  polychromy  remains.  Formerly 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Moggio  (Udine).  Height,  4  l/i  inches;  Diameter, 
y/%  inches.    See  L.  Venturi  in  U Arte,  1911,  p.  469  ff. 


Coptic. 

VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 


58.  *IVORY  CONSULAR  DIPTYCH  of  Philoxenus,  Consul  in  a.d.  525. 
Formerly  in  the  Trivulzio  Collection,  Milan.  Each  leaf,  13^  inches  x 
5%  inches.  See  Delbriick,  Die  Consular diptychen,  Vol.  I,  No.  30; 
Vol.  II,  pi.  30. 


Byzantine. 
a.d.  525. 


Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
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59-     IVORY   PLAQUE   representing   the    Virgin   Orans.      Exhibited   in   the 
Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931.    4%  inches  x  4^  inches. 


From  the  Lebanon  (Syria), 
VI  Century  a.d.? 


Lent  by  Fahim  KouchaJ^ji 


60.  IVORY  CARVING,  probably  the  central  panel  of  a  five  part  book  cover, 
representing  Christ  in  Majesty,  in  a  mandorla  supported  by  four  angels. 
6j|  inches  x  4^  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic). 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


61.  *IVORY  CARVING.  The  convex  panel  is  carved  with  the  Madonna 
and  Child  and  two  angels.  It  has  a  dark  color  and  may  originally  have 
been  stained  purple.  A  similar  piece,  from  the  Trivulzio  collection,  is 
in  the  Castello  Sforzesco,  Milan.    Height,  10  }/i  inches. 


From  Egypt  (Coptic)  or  Syria. 
VI— VII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


* 


IVORY  PLAQUE  from  a  book  cover,  representing  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  three  Maries  at  the  tomb,  surrounded  by  an  acanthus  border.  The 
dark  color  may  indicate  that  it  was  originally  stained.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Maroilles  (Picardie)  in  831  by  Lothaire. 
6rV  inches  x  3^  inches. 


From  Maroilles  (Picardie). 
IX  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


62a.  MIDDLE  PANEL  OF  AN  IVORY  TRIPTYCH  (?)  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John.  See  Goldschmidt 
und  Weitzmann,  Byzcmtinische  Elfenbeinskulpturen,  Vol.  I,  No.  103, 
pi.   40.     Height,  13.5  centimeters;  Width,  8.8  centimeters. 

Byzantine. 

Second  Half  X  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  E.  and  A.  Silberman  Qalleries 

63.  *IVORY  PLAQUE  carved  in  relief  with  a  representation  of  the  Dormition 
of  the  Virgin.    5%  inches  x  4^  inches. 

Byzantine. 

XI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  7A.rs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
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64.  STEATITE  PLAQUE  representing  St.  Michael,  carved  in  low  relief. 
Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931. 
4^f  inches  x  2jf  inches. 

Byzantine. 

XI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


METALWORK 

Objects  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  include 
liturgical  vessels,  utensils  for  use  in  daily  life  and  luxury  ornaments  for 
the  person.  Not  only  did  the  metal  worker  chisel  and  mold  these 
articles  but  he  often  covered  large  surfaces  with  plates  of  silver  and  gold 
decorated  with  chased  designs  and  enriched  with  niello  and  precious 
stones.  Repousse  and  filigree  were  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  vessels 
and  jewelry,  which  was  further  enriched  by  inlays  of  precious  stones. 
The  migrating  tribes  which  spread  over  central  and  northern  Europe 
for  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  produced  metal  objects 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  animal  motives,  highly  stylized  and 
showing  a  close  relationship  with  Asiatic  art.  Almost  all  of  these 
objects  were  buried  with  the  dead  and  consequently  it  is  in  graves 
that  they  have  been  found. 

Bronze  casting  was  employed  from  antiquity  through  the  medieval 
period.  In  some  cases  objects  of  this  metal  were  incised  and  inlaid 
with  either  glass  paste,  gold  or  silver.  Other  examples  illustrate  the 
beginnings  of  the  champleve  enamel  technique,  the  design  being  cut 
into  the  surface  and  then  filled  with  a  vitreous  substance  of  various 
colors  which  was  fired.  Likewise  the  process  of  enameling  was 
employed  in  Byzantium  although  here  the  technique  was  that  of 
cloisonne.  Narrow  bands  of  gold  were  soldered  to  a  plaque  of  the 
same  metal,  forming  cloisons  (lit.  "fences")  within  which  the 
transparent  paste  was  placed.  After  firing,  the  surface  was  burnished 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  one  of  translucent  brilliance  as  contrasted 
with  the  opacity  of  champleve  enamel. 

65.    SILVER    BRACELET    with    animal    head    terminations.        Diameter, 
6y£  inches. 

Macon,  France. 

400-300  b.c.  (Latene  I).  Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 
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66.  SILVER  VASE  with  representations,  in  repousse,  of  various  kinds  of 
birds,  fish  and  other  animals.  See  Victor  Griessmaier,  "Ein  Silbergefass 
mit  Tierdarstellungen"  in  Wiener  Beitrdge  zur  Kunst  und  Kultur 
Asiens,  Vol.  9  (1934),  pp.  49-60.   Height,  7  inches;  Diameter,  6  inches. 


From  Hungary,  found  in  the  Danube. 
Second  half  of  the  IV  Century  b.c. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


67.  GOLD  RING  WITH  CAMEO  representing  a  personification  of  a  city. 

The  female  head  wears  a  mural  crown  and  a  barley  wreath. 

Found  at  Eleusis  (Greece). 

Circa  200  B.C.  Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 

68.  *TWO  BRACELETS  with  inlay  of  precious  stones  and  glass.    See  Qallerie 

Bdchstitz,    Vol.    II    (Die  Sammlung  Friedrich   von   Qanz),    1929,   pp. 
27-38.    Width,  2.}/$  inches. 


From  a  grave  near  Olbia,  Russia. 
End  of  the  I  Century  b.c. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


69.  *GOLD  BUCKLE  decorated  with  a  winged  griffin.   It  is  said  to  have  come 

from  the  same  grave  as  No.  68.    Length,  2^$  inches. 

From  a  grave  near  Olbia,  Russia. 

End  of  the  I  Century  b.c. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 

70.  SILVER  JEWEL  CASKET  ornamented,  in  relief,  with  a  figure  of  a  nude 

cupid  with  wings  and  arrows  lying  on  a  lion's  skin,  on  the  lid.  Around 
the  sides  are  four  putti  holding  garlands  of  flowers  with  ribbons.  At 
each  end  is  a  bull's  head.  Height,  3  34  inches;  Length,  9%  inches; 
Width,  3%  inches. 

Tartous,  Mt.  Lebanon  (Syria). 

I  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 

71.  *THE  SO-CALLED  GREAT  CHALICE  OF  ANTIOCH.      An  egg- 

shaped  cup  is  set  within  the  open-work  chalice  which  is  of  silver, 
originally  gilded,  and  decorated  with  twelve  figures  in  low  relief.  These 
are  seated  and  enclosed  in  a  pattern  of  grapevines.  Included  are  repre- 
sentations of  Christ  (twice) ,  the  four  Evangelists,  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
Saint  Jude,  Saint  Andrew,  Saint  James  the  Less  and  Saint  James  the 
Great.  See  Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat  Chalice  of  Antioch  for  discussion 
and  bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The 
Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  335.     Height,  7.56  inches. 

Antioch. 


First  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


72.    LARGE  SILVER   PLATE,   decorated  with   a  lion   hunt   in   repousse. 
Diameter,  n3^  inches. 


From  Asia  Minor  (Parthian). 
I— II  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


73.  WOMAN'S  GOLD  HEADDRESS  decorated  with  five  kneeling  female 
figures,  each  of  whom  holds  a  cup.  Below  each  figure  is  a  lion's  head. 
On  top  is  a  circular  plaque  with  small  heads  of  putti  and  rosettes  in  low 
relief.  The  five  plaques  of  which  the  headdress  is  composed  are  bound 
together  with  gold  thread.    Height,  6]4.  inches;  Diameter,  53^  inches. 


Horns  (Syria). 
II  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Fdhitn  Kouchakji 


74.  GOLD   VASE   standing   on   six   small   balls   and   decorated   with   four 

standing  female  figures  in  relief.  The  bottom  is  ornamented  with  a 
grapevine  motif  in  very  low  relief.  Height,  6j-|  inches;  Diameter, 
3^4  inches. 

Horns  (Syria). 

II  Century  a.d.  Lent  Anonymously 

75.  BRONZE  EWER  with  silver  inlay   (the  handle  is  missing).      Height, 

83^  inches. 

Egypt  (?). 

Alexandrian  Period. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Bfibert  Woods  Bliss 

75a.  SET  OF  GOLD  JEWELRY. 

From  the  excavated  workshop  of  a  jeweler  in  Kertsch. 

III  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Bachstitz  Qallery 

76.  *FIBULA  decorated  with  gold  plates  on  a  silver  core,  inset  with  semi- 

precious stones  (almandines)  within  cloisons  on  the  hoop  and  body; 
these  are  mostly  lozenge  shaped  and  divided  from  each  other  by  minute, 
studded  ornament  enclosed  by  beaded  borders,  the  hoop  with  engraved 
chevron  borders.  At  one  time  there  were  probably  two  large  cabochon 
gems,  as  two  large  empty  circular  settings  remain  in  the  center  of 
the  head  and  end.    Length,  6^  inches. 

From  Transylvania. 

IV  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 
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77-    SILVER  VASE  decorated  with  the  Asiatic  triumph  of  Dionysos.    Height, 
7^/2  inches;  Diameter,  6%  inches. 


From  Egypt  (?). 
IV  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


78.  GEM  showing  bust  of  a  bearded  man  carved  in  very  high  relief  from 
bluish  grey  agate.  Somewhat  similar  pieces  have  been  found  in  Early 
Christian  sarcophagi.    Height,  irV  inches;  Width,  iys  inches. 

IV  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


79.  GOLD  RING  decorated  with  a  figure  of  Victory  supported  by  two  lions 
or  leopards  in  intaglio.  A  somewhat  similar  ring  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (See  Dalton,  Cat.  No.  210).  Height,  1  ]/i  inches;  Width, 
1  %  inches. 

Byzantine. 

V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


80.    HEXAGONAL    TOILET    BOX,    decorated    with    champleve    enamel. 
Height,  t.Y%  inches;  Width,  2  inches. 


Gallo-Roman. 
V-VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


81.  CHALICE  of  silver,  originally  gilded,  with  a  wide  spherical  bowl  and 
funnel-shaped  foot.  Around  the  exterior  rim  of  the  bowl  and  continued 
on  the  foot  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  letters  which,  translated,  reads: 
"For  repose  of  Charouphas  and  salvation  of  Thecla  and  their  children." 
Inside  the  foot  is  the  maker's  name.  See  Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat 
Chalice  of  Antioch  for  discussion  and  bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  396.  Height, 
19  centimeters;  Diameter,  17.5  centimeters. 


Antioch. 

V-VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


82.  CEREMONIAL  CROSS  with  Greek  inscriptions  which  extend  from  top 
to  bottom  and  across  the  arms,  on  both  faces.  The  silver  covering  of  the 
square  where  the  arms  meet  is  missing.  This  silver  was  in  two  sheets, 
which  were  nailed  from  front  to  back  and  from  back  to  front  over  an 
original  wood  cross.  Compare  this  cross  with  that  held  by  the  saint  on 
one  of  the  silver  book-covers  (No.  84).    See  Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat 
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Chalice  of  Antioch  for  discussion  and  bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat,,  No.  397.  Height, 
105  centimeters;  Width,  95  centimeters. 

Antioch. 

V-VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


83.  SILVER  BOOK-COVER  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  saint,  possibly 
Saint  Paul,  holding  a  book  and  standing  beneath  an  arch  of  palm  leaves 
and  between  twisted  columns.  See  Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat  Chalice 
of  Antioch  for  discussion  and  bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition 
d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  393.  Height,  27  centi- 
meters. 

Antioch. 

V— VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


84.  *SILVER  BOOK-COVER  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  saint,  possibly 
Saint  James  the  Less  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  standing  beneath  an  arch 
of  palm  trees  and  between  twisted  columns.  He  holds  a  cross.  The 
ornamentation  includes  two  peacocks,  corner  trefoils,  baskets  with  loaves 
of  bread,  lanterns,  vine  leaves  and  a  mystic  vase  at  the  lower  center  from 
which  the  vines  develop.  See  Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat  Chalice  of 
Antioch  for  discussion  and  bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition 
d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  394.  Height,  27  centi- 
meters. 

Antioch. 

V— VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


85.  *SILVER  BOOK-COVER  decorated  with  figures  of  two  saints  upholding 
an  enormous  cross  of  which  the  central  arm  supports  two  books  with 
decorative  covers.  In  the  corners  are  four  mystic  vases  from  which 
vines  issue  and  unfold.  In  the  circular  spaces  are  grape  clusters,  grape 
leaves,  ivy  leaves,  the  evergreen,  and  a  loaf,  a  basket  and  birds.  See 
Gustavus  Eisen,  The  Qreat  Chalice  of  Antioch  for  discussion  and 
bibliography.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre, 
Cat.,  No.  395.    Height,  27  centimeters. 

Antioch. 

V-VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


86.  *GROUP  OF  THIRTEEN  FIBULAE  of  bronze.     Some  are  sheathed 
with  gold  and  set  with  colored  glass  inlay. 

Visigothic  (Western  Europe). 

V— VII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  TArs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 
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86a.  *FOURTEEN  JEWELS.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The 
Louvre,  1931.    See  O.  von  Falke  in  Pantheon,  1928,  p.  344. 

From  an  Ostrogothic  tomb. 

Second  Half  VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Bachstitz  Qallery 

87.  *BRONZE  LAMP  with  hinged  cover  and  a  handle  with  a  cross  in  open- 
work. It  is  made  to  rest  on  a  stand.  Height,  5if  inches;  Length, 
9pjj  inches. 

Byzantine. 

V-VII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


88.     SILVER  GILT  NECKLACE  with  antelope  head  terminations.  Diameter, 
7%  inches. 


Excavated  in  lower  Austria. 
V— VII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


89.    NECKLACE  of  twisted  silver  decorated  with  silver  wire.      Diameter, 
9  inches. 


From  Austria. 

V— VII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


90.  *PAIR  OF  BRONZE  FIBULAE  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle  with  cloisonne 
work  on  the  front,  set  with  red,  green,  and  blue  pastes.  The  pins  at  the 
backs  and  the  pendants  near  the  bases  are  missing.  Height,  5^  inches; 
Width,  2%  inches. 

Found  in  Estremadura,  Spain. 

a.d.  500-525.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


91.  SMALL  SILVER  CROSS  with  four  holes  for  fastening.  Engraved  with 
border  and  Greek  inscription.  It  forms,  along  with  Numbers  92—111  of 
this  catalogue,  part  of  a  silver  treasure  found  in  Syria  in  1910,  together 
with  the  so-called  Antioch  Chalice,  as  Diehl  states  in  Syria,  1926, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  105—122.  All  the  objects  were  dedication  pieces  asking 
special  favors,  notably  of  the  Saints  Sergios  and  Bacchos.  4^  inches  x 
3tV  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 
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92.    SMALL  SILVER  CROSS  with  an  engraved  Greek  inscription.  4^  inches 
X3^  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


93.    SMALL  SILVER  DISH  without  decoration.    Diameter,  4^-  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


94.    LARGE  SILVER  CROSS  engraved  with  simple  line  border  and  a  Greek 
inscription.    i4tV  inches  x  8yf  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


95.  *CHALICE  IN  PARCEL  GILT  SILVER.  The  base  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone.  The  bowl  bears  a  Greek  inscription  in  niello  between 
two  fillets.     Height,  4xf  inches;  Diameter,  4%  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


96.  *PAIR  OF  SILVER  ALTAR  PRICKET  CANDLESTICKS,  formed  by 
several  pieces  soldered  together.  From  a  hexagonal  base  on  three  legs 
rises  a  hexagonal  column  with  a  capital  of  crude  leaves,  surmounted 
by  an  inverted  cone  with  a  pricket.  The  bases  bear  Greek  inscriptions. 
Height,  20 yq  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


97.  *CHALICE  IN  REPOUSSE'  AND  NIELLOED  SILVER.  The  base  is 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with  leaf  decoration  on  the  knop. 
The  bowl  is  decorated  with  an  arcade  enclosing  two  groups  of  two 
apostles  separated  by  crosses.  Above  the  arcade  is  a  Greek  inscription 
between  two  fillets.    Height,  6%  inches;  Diameter,  5  3^  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 
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98.  *LARGE  FLAT  SILVER  DISH,  possibly  a  paten,  engraved  with  a  cross 
and  a  Greek  inscription.     Diameter,  14^8  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


99.  *PHIAL  OF  REPOUSSE  SILVER,  designed  to  contain  holy  water.  It  is 
decorated  with  reliefs  showing  four  saints  in  orant  position  and  an 
acanthus  ornament  on  the  neck;  the  Greek  inscription  runs  in  two  rows. 
Height,  8f£  inches;  Diameter,  2^  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


100.  SILVER  VASE  with  holes  for  three  rings  for  suspension.  It  probably 
served  as  a  lamp  for  an  altar.  Compare  the  lamp  represented  on  the 
paten  in  the  Bliss  Collection  (No.  115).  Height,  5^  inches;  Diameter, 
6]4,  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery. 


101.  SILVER  CROSS  with  simple  engraved  fillet  for  border.     13^  inches  x 
10  }/2  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


102.  CHALICE  IN  PARCEL  GILT  SILVER.  The  base  is  formed  by  an 
inverted  cone  with  a  knop.  The  bowl  bears  a  Greek  inscription  between 
two  fillets.    Height,  6  inches;  Diameter,  5^  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


103.    LARGE,  FLAT  SILVER  PLATE,  possibly  a  paten.   It  is  engraved  with 
a  cross  in  a  circle  and  a  Greek  inscription.    Diameter,  16  34  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 
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104-    LARGE  SILVER  PLATE,  possibly  ap  aten.     It  is  engraved  with  a 
cross  and  a  Greek  inscription.     Diameter,  15^  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 

105.  ALTAR  PITCHER  IN  PARCEL  GILT  SILVER  with  a  handle.    The 

cover  is  missing.     Below  the  neck  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  niello,  in 
two  rows.    Height,  10^8  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 

106.  SILVER  LADLE  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  the  handle  bent 

so  that  it  stands  by  itself.      It  bears  a  Greek  inscription  in  niello. 
Length,  g%  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 

107.  EUCHARISTIC  SPOON  IN  SILVER.    The  bowl  is  engraved  with  a 

cross.    Length,  9  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


108.    EUCHARISTIC   SPOON    IN   SILVER,    with   Greek   monogram   in 
niello.    Length,  9^  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


109.  EUCHARISTIC  SPOON  IN  SILVER,  with  an  elaborate  cross  engraved 
in  the  bowl,  a  Greek  inscription  in  niello,  and  two  Greek  monograms. 
Length,  7yf  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


110.    SILVER  STRAINER,  the  bowl  supported  by  two  dolphins.     Length, 
7^  inches. 


Found  in  Syria. 
VI  Century  a.d. 


♦ 


♦ 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 
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111.    EUCHARISTIC  SPOON  IN  SILVER,  engraved  with  a  cross  in  the 
bowl  and  a  Greek  inscription.     Length,  y}/g  inches. 

Found  in  Syria. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


112.  SMALL  SILVER  BOX  with  gilt  and  niello  decoration.  The  cover  and 
one  side  are  engraved  with  the  Greek  monogram  of  Christ.  This  piece 
was  not  found  with  the  other  parts  of  the  silver  treasure  forming 
Numbers  91-111  of  this  catalogue.  Height,  iY%  inches;  Width,  2.V2 
inches;  Diameter,  2.Y2  inches. 

Byzantine. 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


113.  BRONZE  CENSER  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 

Height,  5  inches. 

From  Egypt  (Coptic). 

VI  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 

114.  *SILVER  FLABELLUM  (liturgical  fan)  with  an  incised  decoration  on 

each  side,  originally  gilded,  representing  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  (1,4—21). 
Around  the  rim  is  a  border  of  peacock-feather  motives.  A  very  similar 
flabellum  is  in  the  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople.  Height, 
12^8  inches;  Diameter,  10  inches. 

Syria  (?). 

.  Late  VI  or  early  VII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  M.rs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 

115.  *SILVER  PATEN  with  a  representation  in  repousse,  originally  gilded,  of 

the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  and  an  inscription,  nielloed  and  in 
Greek,  around  the  rim.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin, 
The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  410.  See  Pierce  and  Tyler,  L?  Art 
Byzantin,  Vol.  II,  p.  115,  pi.  144.    Diameter,  13%  inches. 

Found  at  Riha  on  the  Orontes  (Syria). 

End  of  the  VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  TArs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 

116.  BRONZE  BUCKLE,  inlaid  with  silver.    Length,  y\i  inches. 

From  Northern  France. 

VI— VII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 
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117-  FIBULA  of  gilt  bronze.  Length,  23^  inches. 
Found  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  France. 
VI- VII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Paul  Mallon 

118.  FIBULA  enameled  in  champleve.    Length,  1 34  inches. 

Found  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,  France. 

VI- VII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Paul  Mallon 

119.  BUCKLE  of  copper  and  probably  originally  enameled.     Length,  2%  f 

inches. 

Found  at  Lavardin,  France. 

VI-VII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Paul  Mallon 

119a.  GROUP  OF  JEWELRY.    Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  D'Art  Byzantin, 
The  Louvre,  1931. 


Byzantine,  from  Asia  Minor. 
VI-VII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Bachstitz  Qallery 


120.  *GOLD  BUCKLE,  with  loops  for  fastening,  decorated  in  two  parts  with 

the  bust  of  a  woman  in  relief  and  filigree  ornamentation.     Height,  f 

2%  inches;  Width,  1%  inches. 


Merovingian  (?) . 

VI-VIII  Century  a.d.  (?). 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


121.  *GOLD  DRINKING  BOWL  with  leaf  decoration  on  the  handle.  It 
formed  part  of  the  so-called  "Albanian  Treasure,"  now,  with  the 
exception  of  two  pieces,  in  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Diameter,  5%  inches. 


Found  near  Durazzo,  Albania. 
VI— IX  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


122.  "CHAMPLEVE  ENAMEL  PECTORAL  of  circular  shape  and  with 
profile  busts  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  set  in  a  gold  frame.  Diameter, 
3  34  inches. 


Lombard,  found  in  Italy. 
VII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  ~Rpbert  Woods  Bliss 
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123»  PAIR  OF  EARRINGS  of  gold,  each  ornamented  with  six  pearls. 
The  three  pendants  are  decorated  with  one  emerald  and  pearl  drop 
between  two  pearls. 

Found  in  the  Fayoum  (Egypt). 

VII-VIII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 

124.  *GILT  BRONZE  BROOCH,  in  square-headed  shape.    Length,  6  inches. 

Found  at  Mildenhall,  England. 

VII— VIII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 

125.  *SILVER    PLATE    engraved    with    a    representation    of   Bahram    Gur, 

Sasanid  King  of  Persia,  hunting  lions.     Diameter,  n^  inches. 

Sasanian. 

VII-VIII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  H.  Kevorkian 


126.  SILVER  CUP  with  low  relief  decoration  of  isolated  figures  and  objects, 
such  as  a  dancing  faun,  a  head,  a  horn,  etc.  Probably  provincial 
Byzantine  work  under  strong  Roman  influence.  Height,  2jf  inches; 
Width,  2y£  inches. 

From  Hungary. 

VIII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


127.  "CHALICE  OF  ST.  CHRODEGANG"  of  copper,  formerly  gilded 
and  with  a  nielloed  silver  inlay.  The  inscription  around  the  top  of  cup 
reads:  NOMINE  DNI  OMNIPOTENTIS  GRIMFRIDUS  PRBI 
(repair  obscures  following  letters) .  On  foot :  A  FIERI  ROGA V  (half 
the  original  band,  presumably  continuing  the  inscription,  has  been 
replaced).  Formerly  in  the  Basilewsky  Collection,  Hermitage  Museum, 
Petrograd.  See  R.  de  Fleury,  La  M.esse,  IV,  292  (reprod.)  and  p.  91; 
Braun,  Das  Christliche  Altargerdt,  pp.  36,  70,  Fig.  A3.  Height, 
5y|  inches. 

Frankish,  found  at  St.  Martin  des  Champs. 

Middle  of  the  VIII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 


128.  *SILVER  PLATE  decorated  with  a  circular  medallion  carved  from  the 
mass  and  showing  a  hippocamp  in  low  relief,  enclosed  by  an  engraved 
band  of  heart-shaped  motifs.  The  back  was  originally  gilded.  Diam- 
eter, 8^  inches. 

From  Russia  (Caucasus). 

VIII  Century  a.d.  Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 
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129-  *FIBULA  in  gilt  bronze.    Length,  7  inches. 
Nordic. 
VIII-X  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


130.  *PAIR  OF  GOLD  BRACELETS  of  twisted  wires  ending  in  serpents' 
heads.  A  somewhat  similar  piece  was  found  at  Wendover  and  is 
illustrated  in  W.  von  Jenny  and  W.  F.  Volbach,  Qermanischer  Schmuc\ 
des  fruhen  Mittelalters ,  Berlin  1933,  PI.  46.  Height,  3  3^  inches; 
Width,  3  inches.    Height,  2^8  inches;  Width,  2^  inches. 


Viking  (?). 

IX— XI  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Walters  Art  Qallery 


131.  BRONZE  VASE  with  circular  medallion  in  upper  part  and  with  the  bust 
of  an  angel  in  repousse  and  engraved  birds  on  either  side  of  the  me- 
dallion. The  lower  part  of  the  vase  is  decorated  with  engraved  animals. 
Height,  9%  inches. 


Probably  from  Syria. 
XI— XII  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Brummer  Qallery 


132.  *COPPER-GILT  CRUCIFIX.    10M  inches  x  gY2  inches. 
Italian. 
Circa  a.d.  1000. 


Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  TvLuseum 


133.  *CLOISONNE    ENAMEL   representing   the  Virgin  in   an  attitude  of 
supplication.    Diameter  5^  inches. 


Byzantine. 

XII-XIII  Century  a.d. 


Collection  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


♦ 
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TEXTILES 

The  art  of  textile  weaving  continued  unbroken  from  classical  times 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Egypt  under  the  Christian  Copts, 
silk  textiles  and  tapestries  of  wool,  dyed  with  brilliant  colors, 
were  woven  on  the  loom.  All  of  those  that  have  been  preserved 
were  found  in  burial  graves. 

The  origin  of  many  of  the  decorative  motives  that  appear  in 
Byzantine  fabrics  is  to  be  found  in  the  Near  East.  Animals  and 
hunting  scenes  enclosed  in  circular  medallions  so  frequently  occurring 
in  these  weavings  are  derived  from  the  Sasanian  art  of  Persia.  So 
closely  are  the  two  styles  related  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
in  some  cases,  the  exact  provenance  of  certain  textiles  of  this  period. 


134.  *GARMENT  INSERT  from  a  cope.  Woven  in  various  colors  on  a  dark 
red  background  with  a  representation  of  a  family  scene,  including  a 
mother  and  child  and  two  youths  in  the  foreground,  and  an  old  man 
seated  and  a  youth  carrying  a  sheep  in  his  arms  with  dog  at  his  feet. 

Found  at  Antinoe  (Egypt). 

Circa  V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 

135-  *GARMENT  INSERT  from  the  same  cope  as  Number  134.  The  scenes 
represent  sheep  and  cattle  drinking  at  a  draw-well  with  a  youth  drawing 
water;  to  the  right  is  an  old  man  standing  and  resting  on  a  staff;  above 
is  a  seated  woman. 

Found  at  Antinoe  (Egypt). 

Circa  V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 


136.  *GARMENT  INSERT  from  the  same  cope  as  Number  134.  The 
representation  includes  three  people  reclining  at  a  table  before  which  is  a 
dog;  in  the  foreground  are  two  youths  between  whom  is  a  wine  cooler. 


Found  at  Antinoe  (Egypt). 
Circa  V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 


137.  *GARMENT  INSERT  from  the  same  cope  as  Number    134.      The 
representation  includes  bucolic  scenes  similar  to  those  of  Number  135. 

Found  at  Antinoe  (Egypt). 

Circa  V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch 
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138.  TAPESTRY,  polychrome  wool,  with  a  representation  of  Nereids. 
Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  No. 
734.  See  Pierce  and  Tyler,  V  Art  Byzantin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  87-8,  pis.  141-2. 
32  }/i  inches  x  58^  inches. 

Coptic. 

V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 


139.    FRAGMENT  OF  A  TAPESTRY,  polychrome  wool,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  Nereids.    25^  inches  x  23^  inches. 


Coptic. 

V  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 


140.  TAPESTRY,    polychrome    wool,    with    a   representation    of   a    seated 

divinity  surrounded  by  winged  genii  and  flowers.  Exhibited  in  the 
Exposition  d'Art  Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  190  bis. 
See  Pierce  and  Tyler,  U Art  Byzantin,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81-2,  pis.  153—4. 
43/4  inches  x  52  inches. 

Coptic. 

Last  quarter  of  the  V  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss 

141.  TAPESTRY,  polychrome  wool  on  linen  with  a  representation  of  the 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  in  the  central  panel.  Flanking  these  are  panels  with 
lozenge  design  enclosing  alternate  bird  and  leaf  motives.  5  }4  inches  x 
1 1  Y2  inches. 

Coptic. 

V— VI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration 

142.  TAPESTRY,    polychrome   wool   on   linen   with   a  representation   of  a 

nimbed  horseman  bearing  a  crossed  sceptre,  two  attendants  and  a  lion. 
7%  inches  x  8}^  inches. 

Coptic. 

V— VII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration 


143.  *WOOLEN  TEXTILE  WITH  LINEN  EMBROIDERY  in  orange, 
blue,  green,  yellow  and  purple.  The  Crucifixion  is  represented  in  the 
center  flanked  by  a  pair  of  angels  in  the  upper  register.    Twelve  figures 
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are  shown  in  the  lower  register.    There  are  two  lines  of  an  inscription 
in  Coptic.     36  inches  x  144  inches. 

Coptic  (believed  to  have  been  made  in  a  monastery  in  Lower  Egypt). 

VI  Century  according  to  some  authorities;  others  date  it  in  the  IX 
Century. 

Lent  by  H.  A.  Elsberg 


144.  *SILK  WEAVING  with  a  representation  of  Sampson  slaying  the  lion 

repeated  in  horizontal  bands.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  d'Art 
Byzantin,  The  Louvre,  1931,  Cat.,  No.  214.  See  von  Fafke  in  Pantheon 
1932,  p.  63.    37-j^  inches  x  15^  inches. 

Byzantine  (?). 

VI— VII  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  T(pbert  Woods  Bliss 

145.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  SILK  TEXTILE,  twill  weave,  with  dark  blue, 

red,  and  tan  circular  medallions  enclosing  hippocamps.  634  inches  x 
12  inches. 

Byzantine,  inspired  by  a  Sasanian  model. 

VIII-IX  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration 

146.  *FRAGMENT  OF  A  SILK  TEXTILE,  twill  weave.   Alternate  bird  and 

tree  motives  in  circles  within  a  field  of  octagonal  stars.  7  inches  x 
9^  inches. 

Byzantine. 

VIII-IX  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration 

147.  *FRAGMENT  OF   A  SILK   TEXTILE,   twill   weave,   with  circular 

medallions  enclosing  alternate  rows  of  elephants  and  hippocamps  in 
ball  frames.     12%  inches  x  19^  inches. 

Byzantine,  inspired  by  a  Sasanian  model. 

XI  Century  a.d. 

Lent  by  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration 
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GLASS  AND  CERAMICS 


148.    BOTTOM  OF  A  GILT-GLASS  BOWL  decorated  with  figures  of  Amor 
and  Psyche  in  low  relief.     Diameter,  9  inches. 


I  Century  b.c. 


Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


149.  AMPHORA-SHAPED  VASE,  with  two  handles  and  blue-green  glaze. 
The  molded  decoration  consists  of  a  pair  of  figures  in  armor,  with 
Parthian  headdress,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  Parthian  emperors, 
one  of  whom  may  be  Sapor.    Height,  12^  inches. 


Found  at  Horns,  Syria. 
II  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


150.  AMPHORA-SHAPED  VASE,  with  two  handles  and  blue-green  glaze. 
The  molded  decoration  consists  of  a  band  of  putti  around  the  neck. 
Height,  13  inches. 


Found  at  Horns,  Syria. 
II  Century  a.d. 


Lent  by  Fahim  Kouchakji 


67.     Gold  Ring  with  Personification  of  a  City 
Found  at  Eleusis,  Circa  zoo  B.  C.    Hirsch  Collection 
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2.3-      Mummy  Portrait  from  the  Fayoum 
71  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum 


l.      Mosaic  Representing  A  Symposium  of  Dionysos  and  Herakles 
Found  in  cL  villa  at  Antioch.      I  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum 


I 


4.      Mosaic  Representing  Herakles  Carrying  the  Infant  Dionysos 
From  a  villa  at  Antioch.      2nd  Quarter  IV  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 


-'  -  m  i 


2.      Mosaic  Representing  the  Actors,  Parthenope  and  Meteochos 
From  a  villa  at  Antioch.      II  Century  AD.       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 


g.      Mosaic  Border  Representing  Peacocks  and  Grapevine 
From  a  villa  at  Antioch.      V  Century  A.D.      Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 


3.      Mosaic  Border  Representing  Two  Actors 
Found  in  a  villa  at  Antioch.      Ill  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 


« 


11.      Mosaic  Border  with  Affronted  Rams'  Heads 
Found  in  a  villa  at  Antioch.      V  Century  A.D.      Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 
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10.      Pavement  Mosaic  Representing  "KTICIC"  (Goddess  of  Foundation) 
Found  in  a  villa  at  A.ntioch.       V  Century  A..T).       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 
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14.      Justinian  Mosaic  from  San  Vitale,  Ravenna  (Facsimile) 
Copy  in  mosaic  of  VI  Century  panel.      The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


5.      Pavement  Mosaic  Representing  A  Literary  Symposium 
Found  in  a  villa  at  Antioch.      V  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 
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Wide  World  Photo 
Mosaic  (Detail)  Imperial  Palace,  Constantinople 
Found  in  1936  by  the  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland 


Wide  World  Photo 


Justinian's  Apartments,  Constantinople 

Site  of  Excavations  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
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32.      Page  from  a  Greek  Lection ary 
Byzantine,  XI  Century  A.D.      The  Pierpont  .Morgan  Library 


A  Byzantine  Emperor  at  the  Feet  of  Christ 

Mosaic  over  door  in  the  narthex  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople 

Byzantine,  IX  Century  AD. 


Virgin  and  Child  Between  Constantine  and  Justinian 

Mosaic  over  door  in  the  narthex  of  Hagia  Sophia,  Constantinople 

Byzantine,  end  of  X  Century  A.D. 


33-      The  Goddess  Hygeia,  Found  at  Antioch 
Qreek.  marble  torso.      II  Century  A. ID.       Worcester  Art  Museum  Collection 


34-      Relief  of  Camel  God  from  Temple  of  Adonis 
Found  at  Dura-Furopos.      II  Century  A..D.      Qallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 
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48.      Coptic  Relief  Sculpture 

VI  Century.      Kclef^ian  Collection 


41.      Head  of  an  Old  Man 
I^pman,  early  IV  Century  A..D.      Brummer  Collection 
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143.      Embroidered  Altar  Frontal 
Coptic,  VI  Century  A.D.      Elsberg  Collection 


52.      Marble  Transenna 
Benevento,  VIII-IX  Century  A.D.      Brummer  Collection 


49-      Coptic  Relief  Sculpture 

VI  Century.        Kelel{idn  Collect um 


51.      Marble  Transenna 
Southern  Italy,  VIII- IX  Century  A.D.      Brummer  Collection 


53-      Relief  Depicting  A  Hunting  Scene 
Armenian,  XI  Century  A.D.      Kelekian  Collection 


40.      Alabaster  Bowl  Used  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries 
Asia  Minor,  III— VI  Century  A.D.      Hirsch  Collection 


121.      Gold  Bowl,  from  "Albanian  Treasure" 

Walters  Art  Q cillery 


68.      Bracelet  from  Olbia 
South  Russia,  I  Century  B.C.       Walters  Art  Qallery 


87.      Bronze  Liturgical  Lamp 
Byzantine,  V-VII  Century  A.D.      Walters  Art  Qallery 
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147.      Fragment  of  Silk  Textile 
Byzantine,  inspired  by  Sasanian  model,  XI  Century  A.D.      Cooper  Union  T^iuseum 


128.      Silver  Plate 
Rjussia  (Caucasus),  VIII  Century  A. D.      Brummcr  Collection 


54.      Sculptured  Window  Spandrel 

Armenian,  XI  Century  A..D.      Kelekjan  Collection 
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144.      Silk  Weaving  of  Sampson  Slaying  the  Lion 
The  "Sangiorgi  textile"  Byzantine  (?),  VI-VII  Century  AD.      Bliss  Collection 
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146.      Fragment  of  Silk  Textile 
Byzantine,  VIII— IX  Century  A.D.      Cooper  Union  Museum 
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57.      Ivory  Pyxis  Representing  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament 
Coptic,  VI  Century  A..D.      Bliss  Collection 
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6i.      Ivory  Carving 
Egypt  or  Syria,  VI-V1I  Century  A.D.       Walters  Art  Qallery 


62.      Ivory  Plaque 
Maroilles,  IX  Century  A.D.      Walters  Art  Qallery 
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72.      Silver  Plate  with  Representation  of  a  Lion  Hunt 
Asia  Minor  {Parthian).  1    11  Century  A. D.      Brummer  Collection 


125.      Silver  Plate  with  Representation  of  Bahram  Gur  Hunting  Lions 
Sasanian,  VII— VIII  Century  AT).      Kevorkian  Collection 
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134—137.      Four  Pastoral  Scenes  in  Tapestry,  from  a  Cope 

Found  in  Antinoe   (near  Alexandria) ,  Egypt.     Circa   V  Century  A..D. 
Note  the  close  connection  with  the  illustrations  of  the  second  Vatican  Vergil. 

Hirsch  Collection 


140.      Seated  Divinity  with  Winged  Genii  and  Flowers 
Polychrome  ivool  tapestry.      Coptic,  late  V  Century  A.D.      Bliss  Collection 


138.      Nereids  Sporting  in  Water 
Polychrome  wool  tapestry.      Coptic,  V  Century  A..D.      Bliss  Collection 


71.      The  So-called  Great  Chalice  of  Antioch 

Found  by  Syrian  peasants  in  a  zvell  in  igio 

First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.      Kouchak^ji  Collection 


97-      Silver  Chalice  Found  near  Antioch 
Byzantine,   VI  Century  AD.       Walters  Art  Q  cillery 


95,  96,  98.      Silver  Liturgical  Objects 

Byzantine,  VI  Century  A.D.      Walters  Art  Qallery 
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115.      Silver  Paten  Representing  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles 
Found  at  Hj.ha  near  A.ntioch.      Byzantine,  VI  Century  A..D.      Bliss  Collection 


86,  90.      Group  of  Visigothic  Fibulae 
V-VII  Century  A.D.      Bliss  Collection  and  Walters  Art  Qallery  {lower  right) 


i  14-      Silver  Flabellum 
Syrian,  VI— VII  Century  A..D.      Bliss  Collection 


69.      Gold  Buckle 
Olbia,  Russia,  I  Century  B.C.       Walters  Art  Qallery 


12.2..      Champleve  Enamel  Pectoral 
Lombard,  VII  Century  A..D.      Bliss  Collection 


129       Fibula 
Nordic,  VIII—  %  Century  A.D.      Brummer  Collection 


130.      Gold  Bracelet 
Viking  (?),  IX-XI  Century  A.D.       Walters  Art  Qallery 


124.      Gilt  Bronze  Brooch 
Mildenhall,  England,  VII-VIII  Century  A.D.      Brummer  Collection 


y6.      Fibula 
Transylvania,  IV  Century  A.D.      Brummer  Collection 


120.      Gold  Buckle 
Merovingian  (?),  VI-VIII  Century  A.D.  (?)       Walters  Art  Qallery 


86.      Fibula 
Visigothic,  V—VII  Century  A.D.      Bliss  Collection 


2.6.      Lower  Cover  of  a  Manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
St.  Qall,  Switzerland,  Circa  825-850.      The  Picrpont  Morgan  Library 


2.6.      Upper  Cover  of  a  Manuscript  of  the  Gospels 
Northern  France,  Circa  A..D.  875.      The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
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13^-      Copper-Gilt  Crucifix 

Italian,  Circa  A..D.  1000.       Worcester  Art  ^Museum 
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27.      Saint  Luke 

Full-page  miniature  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Qospels 

Rjzims,  IX  Century  A.D.      The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
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55.      Marble  Bust  of  a  Queen   Wearing  a  Crown 
From  the  Basilicata,  Southern  Italy.      Circa  A.D    1200.      Brummer  Collection 


133.      The  Virgin  in  an  Attitude  of  Supplication 
Byzantine,  XII-XIII  Century  A.D.       Worcester  Art  Museum 
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Printed  by  The  Davis  Press,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Engravings  by  Laivton-Cupit  Co.  and  Carlton  Engraving  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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